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disappointed   with   the   Liberal   Party,   and   altogether
sceptical with regard to its future prospects*   With his
upbringing, and his transparently genuine sympathy with
the poor, it seems at first sight altogether surprising that
he should have coquetted with the idea of a coalition with
the  Conservatives,  rather than with organised Labour.
The fact is not, however, nearly so strange as it would
appear; inasmuch as the Labour Party was almost wholly
the instrument of the urban worker and the Trade Unions,
and for neither of these did Lloyd George really in his
heart of hearts care in the least.   He had carried into law
great measures which, in the main, were designed to improve
the lot of the industrial worker; but it is more than doubtful
whether the ideals of the organised labour of town and
factory ever exercised much power over his mind.   His
heart was  always with the  "cottage-bred1*  man,  the
cottage in the country, the man who guided the plough and
pruned the fruit trees.   More and more as he came to
reckon among his friends great captains of industry did he
come to feel admiration for the self-made business man,
the man who, beginning as an errand boy in a small shop,
ends as the owner of a Port Sunlight or a Bournville,   But
for the great territorial magnate, whose estates had been in
his family for generations, he seems never to have felt a
particle of liking or sympathy.   To say that such was the
case with Lloyd George is not to praise his way of looking
at things, or to commend his scale of values.   On the
contrary, this indulgence shown towards the exploiters of
industrial labour, and the lack of appreciation of the part
played in the national life by the landed gentry, is prob-
ably the most important failing to be noted in Lloyd
George's pre-Wat statesmanship*   For the evils of squire-
archy, in the twentieth ceatuty, were insignificant con*,
pared with those which followed in the wake of the